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(jUR contributor, Mr. W. Roberts, has a 
valuable letter in The Times Literary 
Supplement of November 21, on Alexandre 
Dumas’ connexion with Edgar Allan Poe. It | 
will be remembered that there was lately sold 
in Paris to Mr. Gabriel Wells a manuscript | 
article by Dumas in which he describes his 
association with Poe in Paris in 1832. Mr. | 
Roberts gives the text of the passage relating 
to Poe,and the relevant facts. Whether Dumas 
was romancing or not is not clear, and Mr. 
Roberts expresses no opinion; but it is sig- | 
nificant that 1832 is one of the missing years 
in Poe’s biography, and that Dumas’ account 
is consistent with what we know of Poe’s life 
and habits. The document seems at least to | 
be the most important evidence of a visit to | 
Europe after his schooling in England, which | 
ended when he was eleven. | 

ESTMINSTER Abbey choir-stalls, which | 

are being restored to their ancient splen- | 
dour, will be visible to the public, it is hoped, 
before Christmas. Previously the choir- 
stalls appeared dull and heavy, but the pre- 
sent treatment replaces this effect with blue, 
red, and gold, which, when completed, will | 
impart a new colour scheme to this portion | 
of the Abbey, in accordance with the usage of | 
former days. The altar and its accompani- 
ments are also to be regilded so that the whole 
a accord with the scheme of the choir 
stalls, 


({UILDFORD Cathedral, it has now been 

settled, will be built in what is known 
as the Stag Hill site overlooking the town. 
According to a report just presented by the 
Sites Committee, borings had taken place on 
the site, and firm blue clay was struck, the 
A 


| 





| Squeak,”’ 


| the parish at some time before 1841. 


greatest depth being 46ft. din. The opinion 
of expert engineers was obtained, and Messrs, 
Mott, Hay, and Anderson expressed the 
opinion that the site was satisfactory for a 
building of the monumental character of a 
Cathedral if the foundations were carried 


| down to the blue clay some 5Oft. below the 


surface, and the weight per square foot did 
not exceed 4 tons. For a completed building 
300ft. by 100ft., the cost of the foundations 
would be £25,000 above the cost of founda- 
tions on an ideal site. 


FACSIMILE edition is promised of the 
unique copy of the ‘ Laus Stultitiae’ of 
Erasmus, issued by Johannes Fraben at 
Basel in 1514, and ornamented by Hans Hol- 


| bein the younger with eighty-two marginal 
| drawings in line and colour. 


The reproduc- 
tion will be accompanied by an introductory 
text by Professor H. A. Schmid, of Basel. 
The English translation, which will be issued 


| by Messrs. Grafton, is by Professor Helen H. 
| Tanzer, of Hunter College, New York. 


tHE next Tract to be issued by the Society 

for Pure English, which is expected 
from the Oxford University Press next 
month, will include’ contributions on 
‘‘ Veiled Language,’ by Otto Jespersen; 
‘* Word-Division,’? by K. Sisam; ‘‘ On the 
Word ‘ Person,’ ’”’ by H. W. B. Joseph; and 
‘““The Bull’s Bellow and the Ratton’s 
by G. N. Clark. Mr. Clark’s 
paper discusses the ‘‘ standard” English of 
the B.B.C. announcers. 


T Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s auction 
rooms last week, 600 guineas was paid 
for a set of eight carved mahogany Chippen- 
dale chairs, from Hambledon Parish Church, 
Hampshire. These chairs came from the 
Manor House, Hambledon, and were given to 
At the 
same sale a Chippendale mahogany writing 
table, on eight legs, designed as Corinthian 
columns, fetched 210 guineas. 


N 1852 died William Fell, a Lancashire 
soldier who fought in the Peninsular 
War, and his gravestone, after being lost for 
70 years, has been found at last. Upon re- 
turning from the wars Fell was befriended by 
a doctor from Ulverston, named Bernard 
Gilpin, to whom Fell bequeathed his medals. 
Gilpin had a gravestone made for Fell and 
inscribed ‘‘ to Britsh valour.’’” When Fell 
died the doctor sought to erect the grave- 
stone. The then rector of Haverthwaite 
demanded fees which Gilpin refused to pay, 
and upon the doctor’s death the gravestone: 
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| 
was removed from his house and deposited in | 
Ulverston churchyard Here lately it was | 
found by General Fell who had it removed to | 
Haverthwaite, where William Fell was | 
buried. Here it lies against the Church | 
wall, and the rector of Haverthwaite (Arch- | 
deacon Smith) is appealing for information | 
to establish the position of Fell’s grave, all | 
records of which appear to have been lost. 


ME. E. Allison Grant writes from 23, | 
Arthur Street, Somerville, Massachusetts, | 
U.S.A., ‘I am preparing a biographical and | 
critical study of John Howard Payne, and | 
should be grateful for the opportunity of cor- 
responding with any of your readers who 
may know of unpublished letters and plays 
by him.”’ 
N an English diocesan magazine which has 
just come under our notice, we are| 
informed that over the door of a certain | 
church is the inscription Tanna Parcu. All 
editors know the difficulty of getting the 
learned languages correctly printed; so we 
refrain from giving the name of the maga- 
zine, and no prize is offered for a palmary 
emendation. 


\ R. John C Druce, Clerk to the Worshipful 
Company of Innholders, 10, Billiter 
Square, E.C., recently wrote to The Times: 
“The Court of my Company has directed me 
to state that it would be glad to associate 
itself with any effort not only for the preserv- 
ation of existing inn signs, but also for the 
restoration of any interesting signs that have | 
already disappeared but of which records | 
may still exist. To this end the Court of my | 
| 

| 


Company is ready to schedule or to assist in 
compiling records of (a) all inn signs now 
existing throughout the country; (b) records 
and illustrations of those that have dis- | 
appeared. It is further suggested that if | 
owners of inns and county archeological and | 
antiquarian societies would use their in- | 
formation and facilities to collect the neces- | 
sary information in their own districts, the | 
Worshipful Company of Innholders would 
be prepared to act as a clearing house to col- | 
lect and tabulate such records with a view 
to further joint action for the preservation 
and, where possible, the restoration of these | 
signs. 
T the Huguenot Society of London a paper 
was read by Mr. T. P. Le Fanu on a 
Huguenot refugee named Peter Lunell, and | 
his son William, Peter Lunell served in the | 


Horse Guards under Charles II, James IT, | 
and William IIT, fighting in the Battle of the 
Boyne, and finally settling in Ireland. His! 


son established himself as a cloth merchant 
in Dublin, and prospered largely by a trade 
with Norway in defiance of the law against 
the export of Irish woollen goods. The Lunell 
family once held a high position in Dublin 
and in Bristol, but according to Mr. Le Fanu 
is believed to be extinct. 
(WHE third part of Volume 26 of ‘ Book- 
Auction Records’ (Stevens, Son and 
Stiles; £1 10s. p.a.) brings the reports of the 
sales in London, Kdinburgh, Glasgow and 
Dublin up to June last, and comprises two 
portions of the Gosse library, Lord Brown- 
low’s books, some of C. K. Shorter’s and 
W. L. Courtney’s. First editions of modern 


_ authors are crowding out the older writers, 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the County Journal: or, the Crafts- 





| Concertos by the fame Author. 


man, Saturday, November 29, 1729. 
This Day is Publifhed, 
The Pofthumous Works of WILLIAM 


WYCHERLEY, Efq; in Profe and Verfe. The 
Second Volume. Containing, 1. Letters of Mr. 
Wycherley and Mr. Pope on feveral Subjects 
(the former at 70 years of Age, the latter at 
17.) 2. Poems not inferted in the firft Volume, 
and others more correct, from original Manu- 
fcripts in the Harley Library. 3 Hero and 
Leander, in Burlefque; written by Mr. Wych- 
erley under 10 years old.—N.B. In the Pre- 


| face to the firft Volume, a fecond having been 


promifed (for which Mr. Theobald enter’d into 
a Bond with the Book-fellers, but hath failed 
in his Promife 12 Years) the Publick may be 
affured that this compleats the Whole, and 


| that nothing more of Mr. Wycherley’s which 


is any way fit for the Prefs can ever be added to 
it. Printed for J. Roberts in Warwick-Lane. 
Price 1s. 6d. or to be had Bound together. 
Price 5s. 


New MUSICK and Editions of MUSICK. 

; Juft Publifhed, 

Six Concertos in Seven Parts. Being the Six 
laft Solos of Arcangelo Correlli, made into Con- 
certos Geminiani, in a very fair Character. 
Alfo may he had, his Six firft Solos made into 
Printed for 
and fold by JOHN WALSH, Servant to his 
Majefty, at the Harp and Hoboy in Catherine 
{treet in the Strand, 

Where may be had, : 

I. Twelve Concertos by Guifeppe Alberti, 
Opera Secunda. 

TI. All Mr. Handel’s Overtures made into 
Concertos for Violins, in Seven Parts. if 

Ill. Teffarini, 12 Concertos for Violins in 
Six Parts. Op. Prima. 

Alfo great Variety of new Mufick for the 
—— Flute, common Flute and Harpfi- 
chord, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA BY 


VINCENT NEALE. 
XII. 





165 all the time. 


| it varies from day to day. 
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with cheaper grades at 30 cents and under. 
Morells now, as well as every good quality 
of bacon, sells for 75 cents a Ib. 

That is as good a concrete instance as I 
can give. Eggs which used to sell at 25 cents 
in spring and summer, up to 60 cents in 
winter (cold storage at 30), now sell at 55 to 
Butter has advanced from 
80 cents a roll (2 lbs.) to $1.35, but like eggs 
Butcher’s meat 


| has advanced about 70 per cent. all round, 


1836 Tenth Avenue, San Francisco. 
Aug. 14th, 1919. 
My dear Mary, 


The prices named in your letter of July 
12th are very interesting to me; there is a 
double difficulty in comparing S.F. and 
London prices for the same things, first the 
translation of dollars into shillings, which 
is easy comparatively; and secondly the 
measures of sale, this is hard; here peaches 
are sold by number, by the basket, and the 
baskets are of different sizes; on the street 
barrows they fetch from half a cent to a cent 
apieec, ten cents for a dozen or twenty, but 
these are of course not the best, which are 
sold usually in baskets which contain 18 in 
two layers, the top one very fine, the under 
one so so; the best stores ask 40 cents for 
these haskets. Another kind of basket which 
is what the fruit is shipped in contains a 
great many; I suppose the baskets weigh 40 
lbs. or over. You can buy these at the com- 
mission houses, but there is the trouble of 
carrying them home, and some would be sure 
to spoil on your hands, but for hotels and | 
boarding houses they are very useful. As 
against your 3/- you may figure a penny here. 

We have been enjoying melons, which, both | 
canteloups and nutmegs, we get six for 25 
cents, the finest would cost five cents apiece. 
There are other kinds of melons in the market, 
but we never get them; in fact, excepting the 
water melon, which I don’t care for, but 
which many people rave over, I don’t know 
what the other kinds are like. 

Without any comparison of prices I will 
tell you what we pay here for food, and leave 
you to do the comparing; as I do all the | 
marketing I am pretty well posted in prices, 
tho’ it varies from day to day, and from 
Store to store. 

Most food has doubled in price; the finest | 
bacon in the market, Morells, used to sell for 
37 cents a pound; that was the top price to | 
which the manufacturers raised it after many | 
years advertising before the public—we never 
ught it at that price, contenting ourselves 


| follows: 


|lamb and mutton over a hundred, pork a 


little less, and beef a little less than pork. 

Vegetables are sky high, but we can get 
this year’s potatoes at 8 to 10 lbs. for a 
quarter (25 cents) when first in, they were 
about five lbs, the quarter, a little less than 
what you paid. 

Our food used to cost us $15 for two persons 
the first half of 1918, now it cost us $28 a 
month for three, which may be divided as 
Bread and cereals $5; bacon and 
eggs $3; butter, cheese and milk $5; veg. 


jand fruit $2; jam 2; butchers meat $6; 
| coffee, tea and sugar $3; canned goods, not 


included in above, $3. Usually there would 
be less than a dollar for bacon and eggs; Liz’s 
illness caused this rise, but per contra there 
would have been more for butcher’s meat. 
Fish is included under this head. Fish is 
cheap; it is regulated by commission, and 
the prices published daily, but the dealers do 


| not always keep to the published prices; I 
| enclose clippings of to-day’s prices. 


I also 
enclose clippings of help wanted, so as to 
show what employers are willing to pay; 
there is not a single advt. from the other side 
of the house that I can find. All prices are 


| monthly. 


We have been here since April; one of our 
houses will be vacant at San Rafael next 
month, and we shall go over for a time; it 
is as hard to get houses here as it is with 
you; we had to furnish this and we don’t 
quite know what to do as September comes 
round; the climate in S.F. has been abomin- 
able this summer, the summer months are 


| always the worst part of the year, fogs and 
| wind; I much want Liz to get over to San 


Rafael, where the climate is lovely, neither 
fogs nor wind, and for the months of Septem- 
ber, October and November we should enjoy 
San Rafael, but later it is very cold; we 
have no furnace, and I feel the cold much— 
the City, S.F., is warmer. 


We have a branch of the Public Library 
about a mile and a quarter from our house; 
it takes a good many books to keep Liz sup- 
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plied now that she is sick; we are entitled to | 
six books at a time, 3 fiction and 3 non- | 


fiction, and usually we have our six books 
out. I have had in hand for some time 
Pepys’ in one vol., but have not got beyond 
p. 461, rather more than half-way through ; 
of course, I don’t read him continually, but 
keep him as a make weight. 
oyce, the analytical chemist, has gone to a 

large flour mill in Portland, Oregon, at a 
year’s contract at $125 a month; she has now 
pursued her calling in 3 places, 1st in an 
assay customs office, testing whatever . was 
brought in, ores, water, oil, etc., then, 
business running slack, her employer got her 
a position at the Union Iron works, where I 
presume she devoted her time to steel, and 
now she will gain experience in grains and 
flour; she had done well for herself. Jack, 
the son, is working in this City in electricity 
(applied), whether on his own account or for 
an employer I don’t know, but I hear of his 
many inventions and patents applied for; 
Dick is working in a ship yard, he gets $7 
a day, 8 hours; Kathleen is still at the Con- 
vent taking a University course, and Tom is, 
I think, just entering the high school, having 
just graduated in arithmetic, which has kept 
him back for over a year. He is a very nice 
boy, so thoughtful. Your brother Jack is still 
teaching 2 courses in the public schools in 
San Francisco, one special in the night 
school. Hannah works for all, never at rest, 
always doing. 

My paper is finished, so good-bye, with best 
wishes from us both. 

Yours affectionately, 
VINCENT NEALE. 


XIII. 


448 Grand Avenue. 
Noy. 28th, 1920. 
My dear Mary, 

Your letter of Oct., written in response to 
one from me shortly after your arrival at 
Inverness Terrace, was received and enjoyed 
by us, and read aloud to the family after 
supper one evening as soon as the younger 
generation could be hushed to silence to enable 
their elders to hear the contents. 


I know Inverness Terrace quite well; my 
uncle, Thomas Webster, @.C., had a house 
there one time, and I stayed with them for 
a while in the house, and used to be aroused 
about 7 a.m. or earlier by the future Chief 
Justice to take a run in the Kensington gar- 


dens and a drink at the chalybeate fount | 


there,which used in those days to be dispensed 





by a hand maiden. Then to morning prayers 
and breakfast at eight or half-past, after 
which father and son left for the Temple; | 
think I have my time-table wrong, as | 
believe that Dick! at any rate made a point 
of being in Chambers at 9 a.m. ; our rise was 
probably at six-thirty, and breakfast at 


| eight. 


Then, after I came to London I was there 
a good deal. They were all very kind to me; 
now only one is left of the two girls and three 
sons; Alice Webster, who kept house for her 
brother after his wife’s death and was hostess 
at Winterfold. I am wrong, there were two 
other children by Thomas’s second wife, a 
girl and a boy, the girl Avice, half-sister to 
the Chief, is still alive. 

I liked the situation very much, of course 
it is not so central as Portland Place. 

Another cousin of mine is rector at the 
Church in Portland Place; I forget his 
Christian name, the Rev. - Webster; he 
is also a cousin of the Chief, and is quite a 
prominent man among the low church 
leaders; of course he is very far advanced 
among that class and is a stirring, active 
man, 

There is a third branch of the Webster 
family, and the most numerous of all; I don’t 
know how many cousins and cousins once re- 
moved I have in the branch. The Rev. 
Samuel Webster, like his elder brother, 
married twice, and had many children by both 
wives, the girls by the second wife are very 
beautiful, and bequeath their looks to their 
children in turn. We had a visit in San 
Francisco of one of these, Mary; I should 
think that she and her two sisters, Frances 
and Stella, are three as handsome girls in 
one family as you will find in England. 

Jack, jun., is working hard; he worked I 
don’t know how many hours consecutively 
last week, 24 or more, but I remember that 
he drew down $24 for the day’s work. Then 
he went home and slept 16 hours at a stretch. 
Joyce is doing well, we believe, at her new 
position in Portland, Oregan; she talks about 
coming home for Christmas, which she says 
(or is so reported) will cost $150 for railway 
or steamer. I think there must be some mis- 





' take about this price, for the last time I was 


in Portland, now 2 years ago, the round trip 
1 Dick Webster, afterwards Sir Richard Web- 
ster, Master of the Rolls, and ultimately Lord 
Chief Justice of England (Viscount Alverstone), 


| was the son of Thomas Webster, Q.C., whose 


sister Sarah Norman Webster married Dr. 
Neale, and was the mother of Vincent ree 
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did not cost over $50 all told, sleeper in- | 
cluded ; of course, one could spend as much on 
meals as you chose. Most people who wished 
to economise took their food with them, only 
2 meals. 


I bought a sack of potatoes the other day | 
(120 lbs.) from a farmer who brought them 
round in an auto-truck from the northern 
part of the County; extremely good spuds, 
as the common name is here; the price was | 
$2.75, which is about ten lbs. for a shilling. 
The stores only give us five, or at the most 
six Ibs. for the same price. The seller told | 
me that he got 160 sacks to the acre, and | 
that as the total expense did not exceed $150 | 
an acre he would make a nice profit. I should 
think he would; but that is nothing to the | 
profit on-onions grown on the reclaimed peat 
lands; they get $4 a sack on the river bank | 
and three to four hundred to the acre; they | 
can this year pay the cost of their lands in fee | 
twice over from a single crop. | 

You express surprise at our keeping our 
food bill down to five pounds a month; that 
was the exact figure for the first four months 
of this year; but when sickness comes and 
invalid diet is needed such price cannot be 
maintained. I find that for the ten months 
to Oct. 31st the cost averaged five pounds 
eleven shillings. Chickens, eggs, milk, soup, 
meat and other dainties cause the increase. 
The increased cost of milk alone was 9/- a 
month. Eggs are 95, cold storage 65, the doz., 
chickens .50 a Ib. 


I believe that the cost of living is less with | 


us than with you. At any rate we can get 


all the butter we want, best of its kind, at | 


3/- the lb. It comes in a carton which holds 
four packages, each of 4 0z.. so you know 
just how much the cookery book requires you 
to use, and have it to hand. 
package every three days. 


Liz joins me in love and good Christmas | 


wishes to you all. 
Very affectionately, 
VINCENT NEALE. 
XIV. 


448 Grand Avenue, San Rafael, California. | 


Jan. 3rd, 1923. 
My dear Mary, 

Your letter of Dec. 7th arrived by Christ- 
mas, but I did not get it until I returned 
from Bolinas on the 29th. 

It is gratifying to me that you should 
appreciate my letters so much as you say; I 
must take the more pains to make the same 
interesting. 

The family dined with us on Thanksgiving 


We use a| 
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Nov. 30th; we gave them a turkey; they 


| brought down half a boiled ham as their con- 


tribution, because, as to four of the family, it 
was impromptu, father and mother, Kathleen 
and Tom having planned to go to Bolinas, so 
we had only prepared for the two eldest boys ; 
but when it came to the point they preferred 


| making a family party of it and so Dick was 


sent down town to knock up a butcher and get 
a ham, half of which filled the bill. The 
shops are shut close on Thanksgiving, but 
Dick has a way with him among the trades- 
men and others, so was able to call a man 
from his home to open up shop. 

We had a most enjoyable evening. Wine 
was not wanting, spite of prohibition, tho’ it 
was moderate in amount, home-made beer was 
also provided. Our apartment tenants had 


| left at noon, so we had their rooms free, and 


the turkey was cooked in the kitchenette, 
leaving our two ranges free for other viands. 

Christmas day, we dined with them in the 
ark at Bolinas; just the same dinner. 
Liz went over to Bolinas with some of 
the family on Saturday, I remained to attend 
our midnight service, which was very beauti- 
ful, and the Church was fuller than it has 
hitherto been at that service. Many 
Presbyterians were present, with their choir, 
which they have lately taken to clothe in 
vestments, and so doubled our own numbers 
in the Chancel. 

I got to bed at 2 p.m. and rose at 7.30 on 
| the day, to catch the train which connects 
at Saucelito for Bolinas and arrives at 11.30. 
| I found Liz in good health, and the house well 
warmed; we had lunch at home in the little 
| house, and tea and dinner across the way in 
| the ark. Liz lent a helping hand towards the 
| preparation of the dinner, which was a great 
success, tho’ we missed the piano; we have a 
| piano in our house at Bolinas, but no one 
felt inclined to go over the way to get its 
| use. I say the ark is across the road, but 
| it is about a hundred yards nearer the shops 

and the road is pretty muddy and uninviting 
| at night. 


| The family all left the next day, in 2 
' relays, and shut up the ark, closing the storm 
| curtains. I returned on Friday, and Liz on 
| Sunday. The family now have 4 machines, 


| the original Maxwell, which Tom mostly uses, 
| when it is used; the old Ford, which, dilapi- 
| dated as it is in cushions and inside appear- 
| ance, goes as well as ever, and I prefer to 
their latest acquisitions, viz., 2 Dodges, which 
| are good-looking machines and bear 2 high 
g 8 § 
B 
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reputation, but the springs are not as good as 
those of the Ford and on rough roads and 
crossings jolt an old man considerably. 

The radio business seems to have slumped 
right out; it was expected to revive in 
September, but has so far shown no sign. 
don’t like to ask young Jack about it; I know 
he spent a lot of money in advertising and 

etting out fresh circulars, which apparently 

Coes produced no results, however, so far as 
we are concerned. Liz did well as long as 
the harvest lasted, and her earnings enabled 
her to build her Bolinas cottage ; I don’t mean 
they paid the cost, but they paid probably 
half of it, and without that source of supply 
it would not have been free and unincum- 
bered property as it is to-day. It is very 
satisfactory, lying next to the Coast guard 
station. It is very safe for Liz to be alone 
there; Mrs. Connick, the Captain’s wife, 
with whom we are very friendly, said to her, 
‘‘if anyone troubles you put your head out of 
the window and call’’; the station, where 
their bedroom is, is not over fifty feet away 
from the bedroom where Liz sleeps. 

Tom paid us a visit last night, Jack and 
his mother went to the movies; he is some- 
what a fifth wheel to the coach in the family, 
being so much younger than his brothers. He 
pals more with his father when the latter is 
at home; they were together a long time at 
Bolinas during one of Jack’s frequent vaca- 
tions; school teachers only teach about half, 
not quite, the year, tho’ they draw pay for 
the full year. Tom has been doing week-end 
work for the Standard Oil Company at their 
service station in the town, but he told us 
last night that he had been laid off till the 
spring. His study is aviation, which he 
learns by a correspondence course from some 
Eastern technical College. He is a nice boy, 
but, quite unlike the others, he seems to like 
dropping in on us in the evening. 

Liz is much better, practically well, as you 
may gather from this leiter, but she can 
walk but little and is dependant on the 
family machines or taxis, which are reason- 
able enough, but which she seldom uses. 

You write, ‘‘ We are impressed that in spite 
of prohibition you can obtain wine, beer and 
spirits. How is it?’’ youexclaim. And well 
you may. 








The answer is that people will not | 


be forced against their will in personal | 


matters. 
and over again in the past by the failure in 
every country to enforce sumptuary laws, the 
sole exception, which my reading gives, is the 
painting of gondolas black by the Venetian 
republic. That law has lasted. 


Prohibition has been a failure, and a dis- 


This has been demonstrated over | 


aster; from it has sprung contempt of all 
laws, from it has arisen more drinking than 
ever was known in family life. Twenty years 
ago the American families did not have wine 
on their tables, nor beer; they drank iced 
water; they drink that still. Children just 
opening into life, especially girls, never 
thought of drinking wine or spirits; they did 
not like it, but when the law comes along with 
its ‘‘ thou shalt not,’’ the same class of boys 
and girls take to drink partly from curiosity, 
partly from bravado. The harm to the young 
adolescent is pitiable. Everyone can get what 
drink they want, if they have the money to 
pay for it. A bottle of champagne which 
could be got at hotels for $5 or $7 a bottle 
is now got for $25 or $30. 

We used to consume two bottles of whisky 
a month, never over 3, which cost a dollar a 
bottle retail and was good wholesome liquor. 
We also used 1 gallon and a half of red 
California wine, the best in bulk cost 75 cents 
the gallon demijohn, the fine brands sold in 
the case of a dozen bottles averaged about 
fifty cents a bottle. To-day three quarts of 
whisky, bought legitimately under physician’s 
prescription, would cost $33, or eleven times as 
much. This $33 is made up this way: 1 pint, 
the maximum for ten days, costs $3 at the 
drugstore, the doctor’s prescription to enable 
you to get the pint may be $3.50; total for 1 

int $5.50, or for the bottle we used to get 
or $1—$11. 

All doctors do not charge for a whisky 
prescription, family doctors in many instances 
scorn to make such a charge, but I guess it 
makes its way somehow into the family bill. 

It being forbidden to transport liquor, the 
drivers of autotrucks who bring in cases of 
Scotch from Canada or Mexico, or haul it 
from points on the ocean smuggled in by 
water, really occupy the position of outlaws, 
besides the risk of falling across the legal 
officers; any highwayman can hold them up 
with impunity, order the conveying driver 
to stop, put a pistol to his head, transfer the 
goods to their own truck and be off on their 
way. For all this no redress whatever can 
be had; the original driver cannot complain, 
he was doing an illegal act. If he did com- 
plain, which he might do if he knew the men 
who held him up (not on the charge of 
robbery with violence but on the charge of 
exposing a deadly weapon) he would simply 
qualify himself for imprisonment, whether he 
jailed the highwayman or not. Consequently 
he does nothing; he is an outlaw and suffers 
the same disadvantages of other outlaws. 

In the 1915 San Francisco Exhibition there 
were many wine exhibits; prohibition was 
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| 
feared and the efforts of the wine men were | 
to influence public opinion in their favor and | 
against the threatened laws. There were | 
many pretty booths showing all round the | 
glass walls, wines of all sorts, colors and | 
vintages. Some of the largest of these had | 
upper floors where the owner invited his | 
friends and others by ticket, and it was easy | 
to get a ticket, to step up and sample his | 
wares, supplying with the bottle, or glass, | 
cake or some eatable. Another mode, and 
the most effective one, was by moving pictures | 
and lecturers explaining the whole process of 
wine making. There was one movie of 
“ Winehaven,’’ which is a small town across | 
the bay which is really a winery and nothing | 
else, afl the homes round being occupied by 
workers engaged at the winery. The lecturer | 
discoursed on the thousands of men and 
women who would be thrown out of employ; | 
ment if the law passed; cooperers, grape- | 
growers, blacksmiths, labourers and so forth; | 
my recollection is that 8,000 would be thrown | 
out of employment from that winery alone. 


I don’t know what the effect of the prohibi- 
tion law has been on Winehaven, but I do) 
know that while the lecturer was discoursing | 
Winehaven was paying about $20 a ton to’ 
the vineyardists for their wine grapes; and | 
the owners of vineyards figured $20 a ton a 
good price. Now, these same vineyardists 
who thought $20 a good price and were 
pleased to get it, when wine drinking was 
lawful, now get from $100 to $110 a ton for | 
the same grapes. The whole result is a 
remarkable paradox. I suppose it can be 
explained: IT cannot explain it. 

As I was on the stage going to Bolinas last 
Monday a week ago, a man was on whom I 
had known as a boy, whom I will call W. 
Talking of prohibition and bootlegging (the 
generic term of disposing of liquor illegally), 
which is the most common topic of conversa- 
tion now-a-days, W. told me the following. 
He was in on the previous Saturday, | 
when he received a phone from a friend of | 
the medical profession asking him to look | 
round in the afternoon at his office. W. 
replied that he would be delighted to do so, 
buthad afriend with him. ‘Bring along 
your friend,” was the reply, ‘‘ what is enough 
for ten is enough for twelve.’’ So W. and friend 
went. He found the doctor’s offices all thrown | 
into one and about forty or fifty guests, men | 
and women. Several of the women were | 
nurses, as most of the guests were physicians. 
Everyone was drinking whisky and having a 
hilarious time; in one of the rooms was a| 
wicker paper basket, which was nearly full 








of empties; the standard pint bottles were 
all about the rooms; when empty they were 
chucked into the basket and a prescription, 
one or more, written to supply the dead man ; 
these were signed by different doctors and 
given to one of the nurses to get the prescrip- 
tion filled, which the nurses promptly did. 
W. told me that doctors were allowed ninety 
permits a month (I think, I am not sure of 
the time), and when one has exhausted his 


| permits he traded with some other who had 


not filled out all his tale. W. also told me 


| that the Friday and Saturday boats from 


Seattle were crowded with week-enders who 
flocked to Victoria and Vancouver for the 
sake of the festive drinks. Canada has solved 
her liquor question in a most sensible way. 
The Government alone can sell through its 


| agencies ; everyone who wants to drink has a 


license which costs $5 a year to a citizen and 
$10 to an alien—on production of his license 
he can have as many drinks as he likes at 
the government bar, and may carry away a 
bottle with him; if he gets drunk, his license 
can be forfeited and will not be renewed for 
a specified time, a year I think. I am told 
that the Government is making big money 
from these licenses, and much more, of course, 
from the selling of the liquor. 


Jan. 5th—9.10 p.m. 


Till this year the family always had a 
tree and giving of presents on Xmas day. 
Last year, after the first break in the family, 
the custom was perfunctory. This year it 
was given up; the family were not here, and 
they arranged to postpone the giving of pre- 
sents until they returned. So it was done. 


My fifth street house I am glad to say is 
sold, or at least a sale agreement has been 
signed and deposit paid by the purchaser, who 
has long been anxious to have it. We have 
had bad luck with that house. It is a capital 
house, well planned, standing on the corner 
of a street which runs out of the Court house 
square. A valuable location. When we 
bought it the next house was the home of an 
undertaker who had his business in a cross 
street down town; he and his sister inherited 
the business from their father and for some 
years were in partnership. They had split, 
the daughter remained at the old place, and 
Stephen, her brother, moved his business next 
door to us, greatly injuring the letting of 
our house. People hate to live next an 
undertaker’s place of business. There was 
quite an outcry among the neighbours when 
the move was made, several of them wanted 
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me to bell the cat and start injunction | Germany (I said “ all’’), that Stinnes had 


against him. I declined; told them that 
there was no ordinance of the City setting 
apart residential streets, that his business 
was not a nuisance, per se, etc. 
simply knocked our property. 


Your painting job seems to us to have been 

a marvel of cheapness; union painters here 
get $8 a day, which for five men and 14 days | 
I figure would amount to $560 for labor 
alone, add the cost of paying the contractor’s 
profit and use of plant the bill would easily 
add $140 to the labor, making a total of $700, 
which at present exchange is 150 pounds, or 
thereabouts. 


Your repainted house must, I should think, 
throw the rest of the block into the shade; 
I suppose that like other London houses you 
have a basement where the servant lives. I | 
don’t see how you can get a girl to mount | 
one flight to the hall for the doorbell, and one 
or more to your own apartments; of course, 
custom is custom, and she would do no better | 
elsewhere, probably not as well. 

Our girl mounts stairs but once a week 
unless Liz is ill; or unless, as just now, she 
has her breakfast in bed; I bring down the 
breakfast tray; Liz makes the beds, but the 
once a week above mentioned is when she 
cleans the upstairs rooms. ‘‘ Beati agricolae 
sua si bona norint.”’ | 

I was chopping up an old box for kindling 
when the butcher’s boy brought our meat for | 
to-day and Sunday; pork, which we often | 
have. A three lbs of loin of pork is what 
we take and tho’ pork is .35 a lb. we find 
that it lasts so long that it is cheap food, and 
most excellent. 

The cheapest meats we get are hamburg 
steak, hare, herring, and sausage; this last, 
tho’ of pork, sells for .30 a lb. We get the 
sausage meat and so can have portions as | 
large or small as we like. 

Last night we had herrings for dinner; we 
finish the 2 lbs. at lunch to-day, six meals for 
.25. We can only get fish here on Fridays. 
Our butcher is a German, named Mehl, who | 
has been a resident of San Rafael as long 
as we have. He is a great reader of news, 
and I believe knows more of the politics and | 
state of Europe to-day than the average | 
student. He is very fond of gossiping with 
me and indeed is hard to get away from. He 


told me the other day that the instigator of | 
the proposal to give France the left bank of | 
the Rhine was Hugo Stinnes. who owns half | 


| Built at Portsmouth by Thos. Podd. 


| immense interests with his French partners 


| and associates in France, and that he aspired 
| to dominate Northern France as greatly as 


But it | he did Germany, ‘‘But,’’ he said, ‘‘the British 
| won’t stand for that program, it would affect 


their interests at the mouths of the river,” 
Of course, one can see that to advance the 
border to the Rhine would give all the Ruhr 
valley, the present bone of contention, to 
France, hence to Messrs Stinnes and Co. 
From Meh] I went for bread to Blum, an- 
other German, tho’ not of long residence here; 
seeing him fill some bags with the breakfast 
kuchen so dear to the race for breakfast, I 
said, ‘‘ How happy I should be if the poor 
starving children of Germany could have a 
supply of those bags.’’ This remark led him 


| to tell me that he was one of ten children 


whose parents had fifty acres of the finest 
land near Posen, and that President Wilson 
had turned them all off from their home. That 
the Germans were ordered out of Poland I 
know, but that such expulsion affected their 
property rights I doubt. However, it was a 


| great hardship for our baker, with his father, 


mother and family, to be banished from the 
home of their childhood. 


My paper is done. So am I. 
Your affectionately, 
VINCENT NEALE. 
M. G. Appy. 
(To be concluded). 





THE KING’S SHIPS. 


CHARLES SERGISON’S LISTS OF THE 
Roya Navy. 

Additions and Removals to 1719. 
(See ante pp. 348, 367). 
SQUIRRELL, 24 (258)T. rate. 
Added 
14 June, 1703.  ‘‘Surrendered (Capt. Gil- 
bert Talbott), 115 men, 24-guns (258)T. off 


339. 6th 


; Hyde on ye coast of Kent ’’ to two privateers, 


‘“the Captain rendered incapable of ye ser- 
vice his pay forfeited and to be imprisoned 
for 12 months 21 Sept. 1703.’’ 

390. Laircurrenp, Prize, 36 (397)T. 5th 
rate. ‘‘ Taken by my Lord Dursley in the 
Litchfield.”’ Added 29 June, 1703. Sold as 
(397)T. to Richard Prince for £150, 24 Oct., 
1706. 

391. RU Anne, 100 
Formerly called St. ANDREW. 


(1313)T. 1st rate. 
Added 8 July, 
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1703. (Built Woolwich, by Edward Byland 
or Bayley in 1670). Repairing as Roya 
Anng at Woolwich, 1750. 

392. Content (1130)T. hulk. Converted 
from a 3rd rate. Added 13 July, 1703. 
This was Content Prize, captured from 
French by PtymovutsH, 60, and consorts. She 
was 70-gun 3rd rate. Added 27 July, 1695. 
As a hulk she was designed for Lisbon. 

393. Orrorp Prize (380)T. 5th 
“Taken by Capt. Norris in, ye Orrorp. 
Added 6 July, 1703. ‘‘ Not fit for service, 
ordered to be deleted to Commissioners of 
Prizes as being not fit, Plymouth, 25 Sept., 
1703.” 

304. Forkstonr, 42 (496)T. Sth rate. 
Built at Deptford by Mr. Harding. | Added 
14 Oct., 1703. Mentioned 1706. Followed by 
a namesake built at Rotherhithe, 1740. 

395. Hazarnous, 54 (875)T. 4th rate. 
Taken by the Orrorp, Warspite, and Lircu- 
rieLD, Added 8 Dec., 1703. ‘*‘ Run aground 
and lost near Selsey on ye Coast of Sussex, | 
coming from Virginia (Lieut. Hare), 240 men 
54-guns (875)T. 19 Nov., 1706.”’ 

396. Newcastie, 54 (676)T. 4th rate. Built | 
at Sheerness by Mr. Jos. Allin. Added 10 | 
March, 1703/4. She drove several vessels 
into St. Pierre, Martininque in a shattered 
condition, 10 June, 1711. (No further men- | 
tion, replaced by Portsmouth built ship in | 
1750). 

397. Reserve, 54 (675)T. 4th rate. Built 
at Deptford by Fisher Harding. Added 18 
March, 1703/4. Re-named SouTuEertAND 
(sic), 2 Jan., 1715/16, as (579)T. 

398. CuarHam Prize, 8 (65)T. 6th rate, | 
“Taken by ye CuatHamM. Capt. Wm. Boken- | 
ham.’ Added 21 March, 1703/4. Sold 8 
Jan., 1707/8. 

399. Roxrpuck, 62 (494)T. 5th rate. Built 
at Portsmouth by Thos. Podd. Added 5 
April, 1704. Velez Malaga, 13 Aug., 1704; 
returned to England 26 May, 1742. New 
vesse] of this name built Southampton, 1743. 

400. Norrincuam Prize, 6 (40)T. 6th rate. 
“Taken by ye NotrincuaM, Capt. Same | 
Whitaker, 14 April, 1704.’’ Added 2 May, 
1704. Sunk at Sheerness, 31 July, 1706, for | 
a breakwater. 

401. Srrompero, 28 (266)T. 5th rate. | 
Converted from a fireship. Added 15 and 20) 
April, 2 May and 12 June, 1704. Sold 20 | 
Aug., 1713. 

402. Mary, 64 (914)T. 4th rate. Built | 
at Chatham by Robert Shortiss. Added 12 | 
May, 1704. Probably re-built and re-named | 
Princess Mary as (1068)T. in 1742. 


rate. 


” 
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403. Apvicp Prize, 18 (200)T. 6th rate. 
Taken by the Apvice (Capt. Salmon Mor- 


rice). Added 19 June, 1704. Sold 10 April, 
1712. 
404. Sun Prize, 22 (215)T. 6th rate. 


Taken by the Lircurietp, Captain Billingls- 
ley, R.A. Whelston on board. Added 4 July, 
1704. ‘‘ Surrendered (Capt. Andrew Ley) to 
a French Privateer of 36-guns off of ye 
Needles, 18 Jan., 1707/08 as (215)T. 110 
men 22-guns, 6th rate.’’ 

405. Farxtanps Prize, 54 (732)T. Taken 
by the FatkLanp (Capt. Underdown), 
DreapnouGcut (Capt. Evans), and Fowy 
(Capt. Brown). Added 29 Aug., 1704. 
‘* Run ashore in a storme in Sandwich Bay 
(Captain William Fairborne). (Afterwards 


|sold at Public Sale 11 March, 1705/06) 
| 19 December, 1705. 
406. Ferrer Sloop, 10, 128)T. sloop. 


‘* Built at Blackwall in Mr. Johnson’s Dock 
by contract with Edm4 Dummer, Esq.”’ 
Added 31 Aug., 1704. Surrendered (Com. 
Nicholas Smith), off Dunkirk, to six French 
gallys, 25 May, 1706. 

407. Weasett, 10 (128)T. sloop. ‘‘ Built 
at Blackwall in Mr. Johnson’s Dock by con- 
tract with Edmd Dummer, Esq.’’ Added 31 


Aug.. 1704. (No further mention). 
408. Merpway Prize, 28 (241)T. 6th rate. 


“Taken by ye Mrpway, Capt. Littleton.”’ 
Added 6 Sept., 1704. (No further mention). 

409. Swirr, 12 (123)T. sloop. Built at 
Woolwich by Wm. Lee. Added 25 Oct., 1704. 


|In 1716 Capt. Thomas Durell was surveying 
| Newfoundland and Lieut Gaudy surveying 


St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

410. Sgqurrrett, 24 (260)T. 6th rate. 
Built at Portsmouth by Thos. Podd. Added 
28 Oct., 1704. Surrendered (Capt. Daniel 
Butler) to three French ships ‘‘ at ye back of 
ye Goodwin 7 July, 1706.’’ Recaptured by 
Sr. Grorce, 96, and consorts, 15 March, 1708. 


| Foundered or wrecked about the same date. 


411. 
at Deptford by Fisher Harding. 
Nov., 1704. Surrendered (Capt. 


Fautcon, 32 (411)T. 5th rate. Built 
Added 18 
Charlies 


| Constable), with Prmproxsr, 64 (908)T. to 


three French men-of-war of 70, 60, and 54 
guns, ‘‘7 leagues S° W4 of Neice, 29 Dec., 
Note.—It is said the Favicon had 
only sixteen of her people alive of the 
125-145 she carried. 

412. Harman, ‘‘ Fpp. Given to ye Crown 
by ye Government of Jamaica in February 
1701 and directed to be entered in ye Navy 
from that time by his Roye. Hs. Order of ye 
24 November 1704.’’ This Fireship was 
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‘“sunk at Port Royal, vide Capt. Hunting- 
ton’s letter of that date. (Minute of 8 April, 


1705, to put her out of the List). 26 Feb., 
1704 /05.”’ 
413. Earte, ‘‘ Given to ye Crown by ye 


Government of Jamaica in February, 1701, 
and directed to be entered in ye Navy from 
that time by his Roye. Hs. Order of ye 24 
November 1704.” 

414. Sr. Josep (70)T. hoy. ‘‘ Bought at 
Lisbon by Sr. Jno. Leak at £220 to assist ye 
Hulk.’”? Added 24 Nov., 1704. (No fur- | 
ther mention). 

415. Woo tr, 6 (65)T. sloop. ‘‘ Was taken 
by ye French and re-taken by ye Dutch and 
Salvage paid for her.’’ Added 16 Dec., 1704. 
(See No. 351). 


416. Worcester Prize, 14 (140)T. 6th 
rate. Taken by the Worcester, Capt. 
Butler. Added 1 Feb., 1704/5. Surren- 
dered as Worcester Prize (Capt. Clemp 


Cave), 75 men, 14-guns, off the Land’s End, 
27 May, 1708. ‘‘ Retaken by a Dutch Priva- | 
teer.”’ Added 14 June, 1708. Surrendered, | 
75 men, 14-guns, off the Lands End (Captain 
Finch Riddall), 6 Oct., 1708. 

417. Trytons Prize, 30 (274)T. 6th rate. 
Taken by the Tryron, Capt. Taylor. Added 
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3 March, 1704/5. Sold as (274)T. 26 Nov., | 
1713. 

418. Fowry, 32 (411)T. 5th rate. Built | 
at Chatham by Mr. Robt. Shortiss. Added | 
10 March, 1704/5. Malaga Bay, 1706; sur- | 
rendered on passage from Allicant to Lisbon | 
(Capt, Richard Lestock, Junior) to French, | 


14 Apl., 1709. (vice order 2 Sept., 1709) | 
(414)T. 32-guns, 145 men). 

419. Swarttow Prize, 32, 5th rate, | 
‘“Taken by ye Swattow, Capt. Haddock.” | 


Added 14 March, 1704/5. Cast away (Capt. 
John Shales), 145 men, 32-guns on a rock | 
going into the Port of Aiaze in the Island of | 
Corsica, 29 July, 17il. 

420. Resotutron, 70 (1105)T. 3rd rate. 
Built at Woolwich by Wm. Lee. Added | 
15 March, 1704/5. ‘‘ Ran ashore and burnt | 
to prevent falling into the hands of the 
French (Captain Hon. Henry Mordant), as 
(1102)T. 440 men 70-guns, near Ventinglia, 
21 March, 1706/07.” 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 
(To be continued). 


IR W. 8. GILBERT.—The London County 
Council recently affixed a glazed-ware 
tablet on No. 39, Harrington Gardens, Ken- 
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sington, S.W.7, to commemorate the resj- 
dence there of Sir W. 8S. Gilbert, dramatist. 
M. H. C. 
ORRIS EPITAPH. — The following 

epitaph in the church of St. Decumans 
near Watchet is taken from ‘ An Exploration 
of Exmoor,’ by J. L. Warden Page (p. 248), 
as copied in the Norris manuscripts (vol. v,, 
p. 109), preserved at Friends House, Euston 
Road :— 

Here underneath this Stone 

Interr’d doth lye 

The Corpse of Thomas Norris 

Esq by 

Five of his children Four 

Sonns Daughr one 

Two Thoms wo Johns 

Elizabeth alone 

Some dy’d before after 

Him some all must 

He dy’d abt. ye tenth 

Day of August 1650 aged 44. 

Death is a change How smal a change is 


is. 
Before he was Norris and now not is 
He nor is, nor is not, since God and 
Fame 
He dead eternize both his Soul and 
I'rame, 
(The above is 
repaired. ) 


too much broken to be 


Norman PENNEY. 


(GURIOUS HERALDRY IN _ BISHOP 

AUCKLAND CASTLE.—In the house- 
keeper’s quarters of the Bishop’s Castle or 
Palace at Bishop Auckland there is some 
oak panelling upon which is displayed an 
extraordinary array of heraldry. This in- 


| cludes the arms, amongst others, of ‘‘ The 


Emp of Abissine and Ethiopia, The Emp? of 
Russia and Muscovia, The King of Romans 
Germanie, The King of 
Hungaria, Emp* of Cathaye and Tartaria, 
Emp of Turkie, Pope of Rome, Sauphie 
Kmp’rour of Parsia, Empt of Billedelgerid 
and Barbaria.’?’ The room in which this 
panelling appears was used by Bishop Cosin 
(1660-1672) as his study, and he was respons- 
ible for its adornment. 

One would like to know something about 
the Emperors of Cathay, Parsia (with the 
curious name Sauphie) and Billedelgerid. 

H. ASKEw. 


AN OLD NAVAL LETTER BOOK.—Under 
this title, Mr. H. Cyril Booth, senior 
Pharmacist, Royal Naval Hospital, Ply- 
mouth, describes (Pharm. Journ. 2 and 9 
Nov.) a letter-book (1826-66), preserved in 
that institution. 
J. ARDAGH. 
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’ : | LDEST ENGLISH DOCUMENT.—What 
Readers Queries. is ry cies, Ragen: vies of writing 
——_—————— preserved in England, either in private or 

ORATIO SHARPE, GOVERNOR OF | public hands? I mean something written 

MARYLAND.—I am making a study of | not mainly in French or Latin. What 

‘ Maryland under Governor Horatio Sharpe, | records—e.g. at Westminster Abbey or else- 
1753-1769,’ for a doctoral dissertation. Just where—go back furthest ? ata 
at present I am trying to get some informa- | SEXAGEN. 
tion concerning the life of Governor Horatio | THE TULIP IN HERALDRY. — Would 
Sharpe before he left Kngland for Maryland | readers inform me where to find informa- 
in 1753. I have ransacked every source that | tion about the Tulip in Heraldry—and in 
I know of on this side but fail to find more | family legends? 
than a few fragments. Lady Edgar’s ‘A | Cc. D. P. 
Colonial Governor in Maryland ’ contains the | \HIMAERAS.—Would readers of ‘ N. and 
most, but that is meagre. I am psc arse if | Q.’ kindly assist me towards ascertaining 
any es a perlig:2 Pinger | the meaning of ‘‘ Chimaera,” and give me 
ape Bees pe § 6? | some illustrations of such forms? Does any- 
of information where r might sine! ia | one know the meaning of the hind parts of a 
knowledge of the man’s life we iocther tee white horse fastened to the head of a mouse 

Horatio Sharpe had severa apa = with very long ears? Or of the back of the 
fluential men in the Church and gpg oe neck and the mane of a horse fastened to a 
and aside from a few sentences I can ‘nC | fish’s tail—this tail being represented as wag- 
absolutely nothing about them. : Dr. Gregory | ging in very clear w&ter? 
Sharpe was chaplain to the Prince of Wales | I shall be grateful for enlightenment and 


i 7 ts =. eg Page A Ag references to literature on the subject. 
emple, xcept for , 








Philip, William, and Joshua were Govern- c. BD. P. 
ment officials, I know nothing of them. Is} 7 AY SUBSIDIES.—I have found very little 
it possible to find something about them and information regarding this class of 


where? Is Lady Edgar still alive? If so, record, which is often most valuable to the 
what is her address? My study is in no sense | genealogist. 

a biographical study, but these matters would | “ [To judge from the small number of persons 
be pertinent to the subject. Therefore T| accoscod in large villages, there must have 
should be highly obliged for any information | peey exemption below a certain valuation in 


or suggestion which might be offered. lands or in goods. I have not noticed an 
Paut H. Grppens. instance in which payment was made in 
University of Iowa. respect of lands and goods. Could the subject 
WALIOR CONTINGENT STANDARDS. | be dealt with ? 
—At the battle of Calpee (Kalpi), 22-23 P. D. M. 
June, 1858, there were recaptured from the ILLIAM JONES’S ‘ POITHLO- 
mutineers ‘‘ twenty-seven silk embroidered GRAPHIA.’—A work so entitled en- 


standards of the Gwalior Contingent’? and | Jarged on ‘ Various Specimens of Ornamental 
one of the Kotah Contingent. I should be | Penmanship’ was printed about 1820. Any 
grateful for any information as to the sub- | information concerning author would be 


sequent disposal of these flags. greatly esteemed. 
H. Buttock. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
JAMES ANDERSON, M.D., OF MADRAS. ENJAMIN STYLES.—What is known of 
—James Anderson, M.D., Physician- Benjamin Styles, who became the owner 


General, Madras, for over 50 years, who died | of Moor Park, Rickmansworth, about 1720? 
in 1805, aged 72, was the son of Dr. Andrew! It is said that he amassed a fortune in the 
Anderson, M.D.. of Long Hermiston. What South Sea Bubble, and expended a consider- 
is known of the ancestry of this family? He| able sum in rebuilding and decorating the 
was the friend of James Anderson, LL.D., | mansion. 

born at Hermiston in 1739, died 1808. Was Tradition has it that Styles is buried 
there any relationship between the two} beneath the flagged stone basement corridor 
families ? of the house. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. J. Lanprear Lucas. 
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‘THE LAST POST: THE REVEILLE. — name appearing in a 


Among the thousands present in White- 
hall, and the countless thousands who 
listened on the wireless to the Cenotaph Ser- 
vice on Armistice Day, the memory of the 


Last Post and the Reveille on the bugles | 


must be a thrilling one. Who were authors, 
and what the dates, of these two pieces of 
martial music ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
OOR PARK, RICKMANSWORTH. — 
How did the ill-fated Duke of Monmouth 
become possessed of this estate, and in what 
way did his widow dispose of it? Is it true 
that she had all the great oaks there 
shortened, so that the timber would be useless 
for the Royal Navy? Moor Park is now the 
home of a golf club, and part of the park 
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land is to be used as the site of the new | 


|“ RACKETEER ” ; NEW U.S. WORD.-1 


Merchant Taylors School on its removal from 
the City of London. 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


HAPEL PLAISTER. — A small and very 


ancient chapel bearing the above curious | 


name stands by the roadside between Brad- 
ford-on-Avon and Corsham in N.W. Wilt- 
shire. It has long been a puzzle to both 


archaeologists and architects, but I am not | 
concerned here with its history, but with the | 


derivation of the name. 

Leland and Aubrey both mention the build- 
ing, and in his notes on the latter’s ‘ Wilt- 
shire Collections ’ Canon Jackson states that 


the Rev. W. L. Nichols suggested (at ante | 


1S. vii. 145) that the name is taken from 
‘“playstow ’’? (Saxon pleg-stow), an open 
space for village exercises. 
recently unearthed a document, dated 1340, in 


which Robert Wyvill, Bishop of Salisbury, 


grants to the rector of the parish a licence | 


““per orationes ’’ ‘‘in Capella de Pleistede, 
in parochia sua de Haselbury.”’ 
Now the surname of Pleisteede, Pleistede 


Pleysted f tly in th : 
en eee ee ee eee | though I don’t think she had sidereal time 


/in mind as an alternative! 


rolls of the fourteenth century of Castle 
Combe, and I have found it in other early 
documents relating to places on the borders of 
Gloucestershire and Wiltshire. 
pulse, therefore, was to attribute the origin 
of the name of the chapel to some personal 
source—a founder or early benefactor—but, 
on further examination, I find in the Castle 
Combe Manor Rolls for 1339-40 and 1344 the 
name given as ‘‘ Thomas atte Pleisteede, a 
villein in bondage.’’ Again, I find in Lord 
Hylton’s ‘ History of Kilsmerdon ’ (a village 
some 20 miles away 


border) in a tax-roll of I Ed. III, 1327, the 


across the Somerset | 


T have, however, | 
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similar form, as 
‘* Philippus atte Pleystede.’’ In this instance 
it appears in close conjunction with such 
names as ‘‘ Willelmus atte Quarrer’’ and 
‘“* Robertus atte Orchard.” 

It is obvious that the Pleisteede of Castle 
Combe cannot be identical with the Pleystede 
of Kilmersdon, nor can either of these be the 
same as the Pleistede of Hazclbury. 

What is the meaning of the word and is it 
found in other parts of the country ? 

I may add that the surname Pleisted, 
though rare, still exists and that a service 
at Chapel Plaister was not long ago taken by 
a clergyman of that name who claimed 
descent from a family in the neighbouring 
county of Gloucestershire. 

GEorRGE Kipstoy. 

{See also 1 S. vii. 37.] 


see in the newspapers that blackmail with 
violence is now common enough in the United 
States to have a special name. The black- 
mailer indicates that, if he does not get a per- 
centage on goods he knows to be passing 
through, he will stop them in transit, shoot 
the carriers, and waste a good deal of them. 
This applies most frequently, one would guess, 
to the breaking of alcoholic bottles. 
‘* Racketeer, racketeering ’’ are used to 
describe this process. Is the word an adapta- 
tion of ‘‘ rastaquoucre ’?? The French word 
has a sinister implication which does not 
belong to the English ‘‘ racket.’’ 

V. R. 


THE RIGHT TIME.—Why do most child- 

ren and many adults say, What is the 
right (or correct) time? A boy who had made 
this inquiry said he did not know why he 
asked for the right time, but ‘‘ supposed it 
was habit.’””, Why and how was the habit 
formed? An adult could only reply that she 
wanted to make sure it was Greenwich time, 


It was pointed 


| out to her that no one would deliberately 


My first im-| Sive the wrong time: that if he knew his 


watch was, say, ten minutes fast or slow, the 
correction would be made before telling the 
time, and that if his watch was wrong and 


| he did not know it, then the query ‘right 


time ”’ would not ensure being given the cor- 


rect time, so that in all circumstances the 
adjective right or its equivalent seems un- 
necessary; hence I ask again, why is the 
usual question, What is the right time? 


A. S. E. AcKERMANN. 
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Dictionaries give four meanings to the 
word Capon: (1) a castrated cock, a male 
chicken gelded to improve the flesh, etc. ; (2) 


APON: MEANING OF THE TERM. — | rabbit ”’ 


| 
| 


(England). One of various fishes, especially | 


any market fish in demand because of its fine 
quality as a sole or red herring: 


chiefly | 


humorously; (3) (Provincial British). ‘The | 


long-tailed titmouse; and (4) a billet-doux: 


a letter so called, perhaps, because letters | ) ; ) 
| ‘* Chicago’s zoo is to add an ordinary barn- 


| yard variety cow to its collection of animals. 


were formerly conveyed inside fowls. 

Could any reader supply any evidence to 
support the concluding statement in the 
fourth definition ? 

There is, however, another use of the word 


Capon which does not appear to be thoroughly | ¢ : 
| a milch cow. 


understood. Occasionally one meets with the 


expression Capon Tree, where it is difficult | bas 
P | exhibit in any other zoo? 


to say what the word means as thus used. 
I know of the whereabouts of a couple of trees 


called Capon Trees, only one of which is now | 
growing. The one which is still in existence | 


is to be found in the neighbourhood of Jed- 
burgh. Of this Andrew Lang confessed his 
inability to give a meaning. The other, the 
site of which is now marked by a stone monu- 


ment, was growing near Brampton, Cumber- | 


land. It has been suggested that the judges 
when travelling from Newcastle to Carlisle 


rested under this tree and ate the capons | 


which they had brought with them. 
there any other Capon Trees known? Are 
there any other explanations of the term as 
applied to trees ? 

H. Askew. 


E HON. JOHN BYNG (1794).—I am 

anxious to learn about une Hon. John 
Byng, who made a tour of Hertfordshire and 
Bedfordshire in 1794. 
grandson of John Byng, first Lord Torring- 
ton. Can anyone supply details? Does a 
wlader exist? Are there any descendants 
iving ? 


D. R. B. 


read) headed ‘‘ Academy, Military ’’ contains the 


made either in England or America 
is ‘‘ Cheshire cheese.’”” Why should a cheese 
dish said to be Welsh be made from Cheshire 
cheese? The American variety adds to the 
Kinglish ingredients ale and streaky bacon. 


R. HeDGER WALLACE. 


YOWS IN THE ZOO. — A correspondent 
sends me the following extract from the 
Detroit Free Press of Oct. 6, 1929: — 


‘It’s for the kids who never saw one,’ ex- 
plained Alfred E. Parker, Zoo director. 
‘Thousands of schoolchildren have seen a 
rhinoceros and a giraffe, but have never seen 


” 


Is the milch cow of any ordinary breed an 


R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


IDRASH SHEMOTH RABBA IN 

ENGLISH.— Midrash Shemoth Rabba is 

a collection of old rabinic comments of the 

Old Testament. Does there exist any English 
translation of this collection? 


Otto F. BaBLer. 


PORTSMOUTH £MILITARY 
ACADEMY. — Jn Smith’s ‘ Military 
Dictionary,’ published in 1779, the article 


| following passages:—‘‘ We have in England 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


He was, I believe, a | 


| 
| 


ELSH RABBIT. — It is usually under- | 


- stood that ‘‘ rabbit ’’ is a mistake for 
rarebit.’” I recently learnt from corres- 
pondents that the phrase ‘‘ welsh rabbit ’’ is 


very probably of slang origin, much the same | 


as “‘ Pau-rabbit ’? means scrapple or mush, 
“Norfolk capons ’’ are red-herrings, ‘‘ field- 
lane duck” is a boiled sheep’s head, and 
‘colonial goose’ is a leg of mutton with 
Savoury herbs, When ‘‘ welsh rabbit ’’ is 
served with one or two poached eggs it then 
becomes a ‘‘ buck rabbit.’? I am told that 
one of the two essential ingredients of ‘‘ welsh 





| 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


two royal academies, one at Woolwich and 
one at Portsmouth. . . . That at Portsmouth 
was founded by George I in 1722, for teaching 
those branchcs of the mathematics which more 
immediately relate to navigation.”’ 

What is known as to the history of this 
establishment? During what period did it 
exist ? 

J. H. LEestiez, L1.-cou. 


‘* ALL ONE SIDE, LIKE BRIDGNORTH 
ELECTION.’’—To what election does 
this refer ? 
CHARLES G. Harper. 


MONEIRA. — In Scott’s ‘ Glenfinlas’ 
Moniera is mentioned twice. I cannot 
trace it in Perthshire. Is anything known 
of its locality or of its derivation? 
W. E. 


EFERENCE WANTED. — Where does the 
following quotation occur in Shelley? 
““T met murder on the way, 

Very slim he looked and grim, 
Seven bloodhounds followed him.” 


A. Lampton 


FRENCH HARCOURTS IN THE 
IRISH PENSION LISTS. 
(clvii. 297). 

HAVE but little information beyond the 

following :— 
Richard Harcourt. Ld. Tyrawley’s (Royal 
Fusiliers), 15 Mar., 1703. 
Vere Harcourt, Ld. Farrington’s (29th) 
Foot, 16 Feb., 1693/4. 


Oliver d’Harcourt. Engineer serving in 
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Spain and Portugal; pay as Engineer £51— | 


13 Mar., 1691/2—W.O. /25/3148. Capt. Dut- 
ton Colt’s Marines (W. Indies Regt.), 2 Aug., 
1695. Engineer, English LEstab., 1696. 
Capt. Gren. Cy. Duncannon’s (33rd) Ft., 
10 Mar., 1702. Brev. Maj. Leigh’s Ft., 
1 Deec., 1703. Lt.-Col. Duncannon’s (33rd) 
Ft., 1709. 

The dates are those of the commissions. 

French pensions transferred to Irish Estate 
as from 1 Aug., 1701. (King’s Warrant 
Book, xiv. p. 110).—‘‘ Marg de Harcourt. 5s. 
per diem.”’ 
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Margerite et Jacquemine Hauc. 
: , quas soeurs, 
List of Baptisms. 
(erased in MS.) 
le peniultime Jor de mai 1568 Mestre Anthoine 
Hanneron, mestre descolle des petit enfans se 
maria Auec marie Hauquare, ledit mestre 
anthoine est natif dilie et ladite Marie est 
Natifeu de Sailli sur le lis. 


That marriage is recorded later on May 30, 
1568, and a note of the bethrothal being made 


at Sandwich. Two children—Elizabeth, 
bapt. 31 Mar., 1569, and Moise, 31 Aug., 
1572. 


Marguerite married (1) Bernard Lacheré 
of Ghent, on 9 Sept., 1571, consent being 
given by the mother “‘ par Anthoine de Han- 
neron, son beaufrere, a qui la mére en anoit 
donné charge,’’ and (2) Pierre du Jardin, of 
Armentieres, and her burial is recorded 


| 16 June, 1574, as his wife, and 


| trespassa de la peste emportant l’enfant qui 


| estoit en son Ventre 
| quelie anoit eué 


Return of Pensioners, Irish Estab., 1702.— | 


No. 554. The Marquis de Leucourt (living 
out of Ireland). 

Naturalization, 11 Apr., 1700. — Oliver 
d’Harcourt, born at Medan in France, son of 
John Alexander de Medan and Anne, his 
wife. 

The ‘‘ Marg’’ I read as ‘‘Marq,’’ and linked 
it with the Marquis of the 1702 list. It is 
possible that he was not a Marquis, for I find 


instances of ‘‘ Sieur ’’—a lower rank, equiv- | 


alent to Laird in Scotland, 


Seignury—so styled in official lists. ‘‘ Leu- 


cort ’’ can be ruled out, I think, for it is the | nh 
| ably for a similar purpose, 


only record I have met so spelt, and the pre- 
vious year’s record in England seems to fix 
him as the one on the Irish record. 
latter was made up from forms filled in by 
the pensioners themselves, but as an absentee 


The | 


the name could have been misspelt by the | 


officials. 

The name of Harcourt does not appear in 
the published lists of the London Churches, 
although the three ladies are marked in the 
Irish House of Commons List (1723) as living 
in London. The only name I have found is 
an Edouard Harcourt making his témoinage 
at Southampton, 7 Mar., 
variants of Haucquart, etc., appear :— 
2 Jan 1568 

de Haneron 


vn petit garcon sien 
de Bernard Lacheré son 
premier Marj: il trespassa ausi de la peste 
et deux Jors deuant elle, 
Témoinages 
Marie Hocquart et Jan Pinelle 
natifs de Guernezay. 
1601. Rachel Hokard. 
Marriages. 
Edouart Hacourt of Jersey & Sara 
Pontus of Southampton. 


Tth Novr., 1596. 
5th April, 
9 July 1598. 


1600. Nicolas Hacourt of Jersey & Eliz- 
abeth du Gard of Elboeuf, Nor- 
mandy. 

Baptisms, 
1 Feb., 1601. Abigail, daur. of Nicholas Ha- 


court & Elizabeth Du Gard. 
18 Decr., 1602. Elizabeth, same parents, 
27 Feb. 1603. Simeon, do. 
All these are recorded as at Southampton. 
The ‘‘de’’ is absent here, but its use is not 


the owner of a | constant, and as the English family dropped 


the prefix to shew their nationality, so in 
many French names it was adopted presum- 


The ladies, Agnew, in his ‘ French Protes- 
tant Exiles,’ mentions as ‘‘ probably daugh- 
ters of a Protestant nobleman of Normandy, 
the Marquis de Heucourt, mentioned as 4 
Royal Commissioner by Du Bosc.”’ 

It seems more likely that they were Oliver's 
daughters, the pensions, 2s. each of the three, 
approximating to his, but of this I have no 
confirmation. I merely suggested the similar- 
ity of ‘‘ St. Liz’? to the English “ Lee,’ 


knowing how many variants occur in the 


1596, though the | 


Marie Haucquar f. d’Anthoine | 


spelling phonetically of French names in Eng- 
lish records. 

It may interest Mr. Harcovurt-Batx_als0 
to know that Agnew, speaking of the Edin- 


| burgh Colony, mentions—‘‘ In the Books of 
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a 


the Commissariat of Edinburgh Jean D’Har- | 
court, widow, is confirmed on 12th February, | 
1755, as executrix of her deceased husband, 

Mr. James Claude D’Achery D’ Harcourt, 
merchant in the City of St. Quentin, in the | 
valliage of Vermandoise, in France. It | 
does certainly seem from this there were | 
Huguenots of that name, but this is as far as | 
my researches have gone at present. | 

. W. H. Mancuetr. 

AVID WILLIAMS (? WILLAUME) | 

AND THOMAS POWELL, GOLD- | 
SMITHS (clvii. 334).—In Jackson’s ‘ English | 
Goldsmiths’ Marks’ (1921), under the year | 
1674/5, a London goldsmith is entered as | 
David Willaume (or Williams). If this may | 
be taken for the ‘‘ David Williams ”’ concern- 
ing whom information is required, he is found | 
at the following addresses: — In 1690 and | 
1691, at the ‘‘ Windsor Castle,’’? Charing | 
Cross; in 1697 at Pall Mall; in 1720 he “‘ re- | 
moved to the ‘Gclden Ball,’ St. James’s 
Street.’? His dates in Jackson and Chaffers 
extend to 1744, but without any later 
addresses than those mentioned. 

Thomas Powell, goldsmith and jeweller, is 
also found at various addresses. I have a 
trade-card of ‘‘ Thomas Powell, jeweller, at 
the ‘ Peacock’ in Gutter Lane, Cheapside,”’ 
and there are entries in Chaffers under the 
following dates: — 1756, at St. Martins-Le- 
Grand ; 1758, at Bolt Court; 1773, at Craigs 
Court, Charing Cross. I am unable to say 
whether Thomas Powell of Gutter Lane is 
identical with the goldsmith who is given at 
these three later-mentioned addresses, but the 
style of the engraving of his trade-card, with 
its Chippendale frame, would point to a date 
about 1760. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 


OTCH FAMILY (clvii. 352).—The Rotch 
family were Quakers. Joseph Rotch, 
b. 1704 at Salisbury, emigrated to America. 
There is some account of the family, and the | 
temporary return of some of them to Europe, | 
in Lydia S. Hinchman’s ‘ Early Settlers of 
Nantucket,’ Phila., 1901. Also in T. Mardy 
Rees’ ‘Quakers in Wales,’ 1925. They are 
also mentioned from time to time in the 
Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society. 
Joun L. NIcKArLs. 


The Mr. Rotch referred to was no doubt 
Benjamin Rotch, one of the American 





Quakers from Nantucket Island, who settled 
at Milford at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, in connection with the introduction | 
of the whale fishery. 





Fenton’s ‘ Historical | 


tour through Pembrokeshire’ says: ‘‘In 
order to set a trade on foot so obviously bene- 
ficial to the interests of the county, Mr. 
Greville invited some American families, 


| Quakers, to settle here, of which the Star- 


bucks have formed the basis of the whaling 
concerns, and whose character and abilities 
make their small capital useful in different 
branches of business. The capital and ex- 
tensive connections of Mr. Rotch of Milford 
have been the object of jealousy of the London 
outfitters.’’ 

The story of these American Quaker whale 
fishers is described in ‘ The Builders of Mil- 
ford,’ by Flora Thomas. Samuel Starbuck 
was one of the first to come over. ‘‘ Benjamin 
Rotch, who had so long resisted Greville’s 
urgent invitation to come over and help, was 
a very prosperous person when at last he 
arrived at Milford.’’ Fenton described him 
as ‘‘ a gentleman of great commercial know- 
ledge, connections and property.’”’ He first 
chose a site at Hamilton Terrace to build a 
large house, but afterwards purchased Castle 
Hall, ‘‘ where he now resides (1809), having 
enlarged and beautified the house, grounds 
and gardens.” The name of Benjamin Rotch 
of Castle Hall occurs in the Act of Consecra- 
tion of St. Katherine’s Church, Milford 
Haven, in the year 1808 among the laity pre- 
sent. He had a son, Francis Rotch, associated 
with the Milford and Haverfordwest Bank of 
Rotch, Phillips and Starbuck. 

There does not appear to be anything to con- 
nect these American Rotches with the old 
Pembrokeshire family of De La Roch or 
Rupe, who derived their name from the 
village of Roch. An account of this family 
will be found in ‘Old Pembrokeshire 
Families ’ (pp. 67-80), by Dr. H. Owen. The 
Irish name of Roach appears to have been 
derived from the De La Roch family, some 
of whom accompanied Strongbow to Ireland. 


€. HW. 


p°¢ WHIPPER (clvii. 262, 302, 357). — 

The office of Dog Whipper still exists 
here at Southwell Minster. Officially it is 
Dog Whipper and Porter. The present holder 
is duly appointed by a stamped legal docu- 
ment, which is in my charge, in the Library. 
He wears a cassock and carries a long thin 
white wand in his hand on Sundays and at 
other times when required as assistant to the 
vergers. He is still called, as his predeces- 
sors were called, ‘‘ The Nobbler,’’? I suppose 
because in old days he used to rap boys over 
the head with his wand when they misbehaved 
in Church. I have the names of eleven of 
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his predecessors. The office is not mentioned 
before the restoration in 1660, but our records 
are not by any means complete. 
W. A. JAMEs. 
Southwell Minster. 
This official was paid for his services at 
Lydd well into the eighteenth century. 
Wee 


ILK HANDKERCHIEFS COMMEMOR- 
ATING EVENTS (elvii. 333, 377).—The 
date at which these handkerchiefs were being 
manufactured may be partly gathered by the 
reference that Dickens makes to them in the 
’ Pickwick Papers’ (ch. xxvii.), first pub- 
lished in 1836: ‘‘. . . our noble society for 
providing the infant negroes in the West 
Indies with flannel waistcoats and moral 

pocket handkerchiefs.’’ 

E. H. 


I have one of these souvenirs, printed in 
red, on a creamy-white material, like coarse 
cotton. It measures 16 ins. by 20, the top 
portion representing an incident in the early 
life of George Washington. This is a wood- 
cut, 11 ins. by 18, and depicts the youthful 
truth-teller with an axe in his hand, talking 
to his father outside a picturesque cottage, 
the foreground being composed of rustic 
scenery. At the top of the handkerchief is 
the title, ‘The Importance of Truth exem- 
plified in the Life of the celebrated Washing- 
ton when a youth, afterwards President of the 
United States of America.’ 

Below are some lines, in four compart- 
ments, describing the above subject, which, as 
they appear to be scarce, and might be inter- 
esting to our American contributors and 
readers, I transcribe, and send herewith : 

At six years old, when full of boyish tricks, 

Washington oft’ amused himself by chopping 
sticks, 

A friend, this his favourite 


who roticed 


sport, 
Once bought a hatchet of the smaller sort, 
And made a present to the darling boy; 


The welcome treasure fired his heart with joy; | 


With eager speed he hasted to the court, 
Where faggot piles afforded harmless sport; 
But wishing soon new fields of enterprize, 
The high-walled garden next the adventurer 


tries 
There thoughtless running down the gravel 
walks, 
The heads of flowers 
stalks, 
This error would not much have signified, 
Had not the hatchet’s keenest edge heen tried 
Upon a favourite tree:—Oh! fatal touch !— 
It bore an English Cherry, valued much ;— 
Dearly ’twas purchased, newly planted there, 


he sever’d from their 


To thrive for many a distant livelong year, 

George left,—perhaps unconscious of the 
wound 

Or else for string to tie the pieces round. 

Soon after this his Father passing by, 

The shiver’d trunk directly caught his eye, 

Quick rose vexation and regret to see 

The hopeless ruin of his fav’rite tree; 

Back to the house with hasty steps he ran, 

The Gard’ner question’d, ask’d each maid 
and man 

But could no tidings gain, All, All. said “No,” 

And sad suspense was left awhile to grow; 

Just then the little fellow met his sire: 

“Oh”! he exclaim’d It is my great desire 

To find the person who has kill’d the tree 

That yonder stands; come down with me and 
see 

The weapon of the deed by George was borne; 

The father’s heart was now with anguish torn; 

He felt affection,—for he loved his child— 

Dreaded to chide,—of disposition mild. 

The real culprit now so very near, 

| One moment thought—but shewed no signs of 





| ear: 
| His little heart with Principle beat high;— 
|) Papa, I Cannot, Will not tell a Lie! 
| My sharp bright hatchet gave the naughty 
stroke. 
The parent then with love and rapture spoke 
Run to my open arms, my dearest boy; 
Your Love of Truth bespeaks a Father’s Joy 
My sudden anger and my grief are fled, 
Although my lovely Cherry-Tree is dead. 
Five guineas was its value just before, 
But you have paid its owner many more: 
From George’s mouth, such proper words as 


these 

Exceed in my esteem, a Thousand Trees; 

And Silver leaves, with Fruit of brightest 
Gold. 

By eo ig Love of Truth, should all be 
sold. 


Clasp’d in a joyful father’s fond embrace, 
Our little Hero suffer’d no disgrace; 
This is a True, an Interesting case, 
In such a boy as George what trust we place 
Then children his example imitate, 
Would you be Good and Happy, Wise and 


Great 
Cherish like Washington, the LOVE of 


Manhood’s_ best Hope, and Fairest Charm of 
Youth. 


| This appears to be one of what is referred 
to in the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ as a “ moral 
pocket-handkerchief,’’ and cannot be of a 
an date, judging by the costume, than about 
1830. 

I have seen other examples of a later date, 
some with various types of the alphabet, and 
others relating to religious subjects. 

Of the larger silk variety, there have been 
some depicting horse-racing and prize-fights, 
up to quite recent times. 

E. E. NewrTon. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 
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In August, 1927, I had a holiday in the 
Eastern Pyrenees and saw many draft oxen 
and cows shod with iron shoes. These were 
not horse-shoe shape, nor single, but each 
half of the hoof was provided with a rather 
thin flat shoe of the shape of the tread of the 
half hoof. The toe was turned up as is done 
in the case of horse-shoes. On Aug. 16, 1927, 
at Matmale, near Mont Louis, Pyrenees, I 
saw a cow being shod (offside hind hoof). I 
cannot say whether the front hoofs were also 
shod, but think they were not, most of the 
tractive effort coming on the hind legs. 


A. S. E. AcKERMANN. 


In India the big white Army draught 
bullocks are shod on all four hooves with 
flat iron plates, two to each foot; these 
are nailed to the hoof by three or four nails 
on the outside edge only. All other draught 
bullocks and buffalos are also shod on all 
four, when worked on roads. The little 
racing bullocks in Ceylon are shod with very 
light plates, but I believe these are taken off 
for the actual race. In fact, it may be 
assumed that all draught oxen are shod. The 
plates used may be flat, but are often made 
with two clips at the front end, which are 
hammered over the sharp end of each hoof. 
I have also seen bullock shoes made in the 
shape of a narrow crescent-shaped strip; 
these only protect the outside edge of the 
hoof. The method of shoeing bullocks in 
India is to throw them and tie together the 
four feet, which are then propped up on a 
short forked stick. Thus the smith can do 
his work in safety. 

A. H. Rapice, tr.-cot. 


I have a set of these,of Sussex make, which 
have not been used, made by a backsmith 
of Patcham, near Brighton, in which district 
oxen ploughing on the Downs was a common 
sight within memory. If ‘‘ H.’’ would care 
to see them I shall be happy to forward them 
to him. 

P. D. Munpy. 

The Nutshell, Burley, Ringwood, Hants. 


TAPSELL GATES (clvi. 263, 304).—There | 


appears to have been one of these, made | 


of iron, at Old Bushey, Herts, similar to that 
at Jevington. It was situated near the 
church, but did not form an entrance to the 
churchyard, and was known as Tap or Old 
ok Gate (‘Sussex Co. Magazine,’ Nov., 


Watter FE. GawTuorp. 
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| ON SHOES FOR OXEN (elvii. 353).—| LONDON SEWERS (clvii. 316, 356). — A 


full history of the above will be found in 
‘The Sanitary Evolution of London,’ by 
Henry Jephson, L.C.C. (Fisher Unwin, 1907). 
Reference should be made to the London 
County Council Annual Report, which con- 
tains up-to-date details and as a rule a map. 


Joun M. Oakey. 


LAVERY UNDER THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE (clvii. 316, 556). —- An en- 
lightened view of the treatment of slaves is 
given by Seneca in his ‘ Letters to Lucilius.’ 
He points out that they are flesh and blood 
like their masters, that it is bad treatment 
which makes them foes, and that he would 
have at his table any of them that deserved 
to be there. This interesting letter, XLVII, 
can be read in the ‘ Select Letters of Seneca,’ 
edited by Prof. W. C. Summers. The habit 
of educating slaves produced one of the great- 
est of ancient philosophers, Epictetus. 
V. R. 
| EARTH TAX: WINDOW TAX (clvii. 
243, 286, 303, 319, 338, 359).—I have a 
transcript of the returns made for this parish 
in 1664 taken from the original list in the 
P.R.O. It is quite interesting and nearly 
every name is to be found in the Transcripts 
at Canterbury of the Parish Registers, as 
well. I also have the receipt for the Window 
Tax, 1815, of the Administrators of an in- 
habitant of Lydd. In an old house, formerly 
belonging to my father, was a board labelled 
‘ Dairy,’? which I remember being over the 
window of that room. Dairies and, I think, 
cheese rooms, if properly labelled, were 
| exempt from the tax. 


F. Witt1am Cock. 
| Some years ago I noticed an old thatched 
| farmhouse 1n the village of Bloxham, Oxford- 
| shire, with a window which bore the legend 
| ‘* Cheeseroom window.’? I was informed 
| that this notice secured immunity from the 
| window tax in respect of a room used for 
| business purposes. As far as I remember it 
| took the form of a painted notice running 
| the whole length of the window frame, and 
beneath it. What were the conditions of 
exemption ? 
| P. BM. 
| ““MANDEM ” HEIRESS (clvii. 353). — 
| Surely this means simply ‘‘ ultimately 
heiress,’’ i.e., only so because her brothers 
| and the issue of one of them died out, leaving 
| her as her father’s only representative. 


R. S. B. 
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The Library. 


The Listener’s History of Music, Vols. II and 
III. By Percy A. Scholes (Oxford University 
Press, each 6s, net.). 

OLUME II of this useful work deals with the 
nineteenth century and its romantic and 
nationalist schools of music; volume III treats 
of the composers of to-day. Mr. Scholes lays 
stress on the biography of composers as an 
important factor towards a_ true understand- 
ing of their work. Accordingly, he gives us 
the series of their lives, separately from the 
series of appreciations. It 








his production, but it is beyond a doubt that 
knowledge of his circumstances assists his 
public—perhaps in no very precisely explicable 
way—in grasping what he has to give. 

In the nineteenth century volume there in- 
evitably falls a great deal to be said about 
‘“classic ” and “ romantic.”” Useful as this 
historic distinction has in many ways proved 
to be, we have sometimes wondered whether 
it is not like pre-Copernican astronomy a 
neat theory constructed upon a_ mistaken 
basis, and Mr, Scholes, whom we cannot at 
every point follow, more than once revives 
our misgivings. 

The last volume—which includes reproduc- 
tions of some modern paintings of the ex- 
tremer schools—attempts, in a praiseworthy 
and interesting but necessarily ineffective way, 
some account of the new movement in music 
and the ideas, or rather gropings for ideas, 
which have determined its many rejections 
and its furious and confused endeavours. Mr. 


Scholes perceives and acutely points out sun- | 


dry inconsistences in the innovatory between 
high advanced theory and actual musica! 
practice particularly in regard to imitations, 
and to what we may perhaps call sense-sug- 
gestions, of sounds, sights and occurrences 
in the actual visible world. Musicians in the 
van of the movement consider themselves, as 
Mr. Scholes reminds us, to be the primitives 
of a new art. We believe that both music and 
painting await the coming of the master whose 


as yet unguessed at intuition will discover 
the fruitful relation between their more 


abstract developments and, man’s experience 
of himself and nature in which they have 
their origin. Meantime, a general awareness 
of the problem and the part in it belonging 
to personality serves to prepare the ground 
for the expected hierophant and Mr. Scholes’ 
book makes good contribution towards that 
preparation. 

Letters of Sir Joshua Reynolds. By Dr. F. W. 
= (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 
net.). 

LTHOUGH some of his most intimate friends 
were admirable letter writers, Sir Joshua 

Reynolds did not shine in that respect. His 
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| 

| letters in fact are not so good as those of his 
much less well educated rival, George Romne 
whose name strange enough does not occur jn 
Dr. I’. W. Hilles’s book. It is quite certain 
that, much as he disliked letter-writing, he 
must have written a great many more than 
t..e 161 here printed: they are mostly ye 
short, often mere notes. ‘To be quite frank, 
they do not amount to much. Now and then 
there is a good letter and sometimes an an, 
one, as in the case of the one to Valentine 
Green over the engraving of Mrs. Siddons ag 
the ‘Tragic Muse, a little affair out of which 
Sir Joshua emerges a sort of second best. 

| There are very few letters in this volume 
which are unfamiliar to us. Dr. Hilles has 
rather a tiresome habit of describing a letter 
as “ hitherto unpublished ” in connection with 
some of the letters: it cannot be said that a 
letter is unpublished if the salient points haye 
already been printed in a sale or bookseller’s 
catalogue. The greater part of the letter to 
Dr. Shipley, Sept. 25, 1784, was printed in 
Messrs. Myers and Co.’s catalogue a year ago, 
The Rutland letters were more or less printed 
and elaborately annotated by Mr. James Grei 
in the Morning Post, 1913 (Nov. 29, Dec. 1 am 
2) and at least two of these had been printed 
years before. The earliest letter of any inpor- 
| tance is to Miss Weston, Dec. 10, 1749 (os), and 
| there are two others to her, all written from 

Rome. Miss Weston, who lived in Great Queen 
| Street, had what Leslie and Tom Taylor des. 
| cribe as “an unrequited attachment for 

Reynolds,” they state that all three letters were 
printed in Willis’s Current Notes for October, 
1857. There is an unsolved mystery concerning 
this Miss Weston, with whom and with whose 
family Reynolds was evidently on very friendly 
| terms. She sat to him in 1757 but the portrait 
has not been traced, and she died in poverty 
| soon after Reynolds. The first of these three 
letters was at Sotheby’s on Nov. 21, 1903, and 
re-appeared at Anderson’s, New York, on 
March 15, 1921. 

Dr. Hilles has performed his editorial duties 
very well, and has annotated the text wherever 
it needed explanation, and has added two gt 
indices. It is fairly certain that the publica 
tion of this volume will bring other Reynold 
letters to light, and so future editions may be 
considerably more formidable. We venture to 
suggest that, in acknowledging the courtesy of 
many owners, it would be more in accordance 
with English good taste to use the title of 
“Mr.” rather than that of “ Esq.” 








CORRIGENDUM. 
At ante p. 285, col. 1. Boy’s Eton Jackets 
1. 9 for “ custom” read costume. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approven ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor. 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 
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